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BOOK REVIEWS 

A Small Boy and Others. By Henry James. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Although Mr. James's latest volume is superficially a work of 
biography and reminiscence, it is fundamentally a body of 
literary criticism which throws an illumination upon his work 
almost equal to that of the recent prefaces to his fiction. The 
reader who is primarily interested in the author and his 
literary achievements will be more than rewarded by this first 
authoritative, although still fragmentary, record of the develop- 
ment of his imagination. The reader, however, who goes to the 
book for history or description of old New York, for anecdotes 
or characterization, or even for particulars concerning the early 
life of William James, whose death suggested its writing, is 
likely to be disappointed. The political history of the country 
and the physical history of the city appear but little. William 
James, who was born in the Astor House in New York in 1842, 
appears chiefly as an influence upon his younger brother, who 
never doubted his genius, considered him always charged with 
learning, and followed him devotedly, — Henry being mild and 
retiring, while William was vivid and masterful, with a genuis 
for making friends indicated by his remark : "/ play with boys 
that curse and swear!" 

The family circle explains much in both brothers. The father, 
spontaneous and expressive, concentrated upon the inward life, 
emphasizing character and conscience, was a constant companion. 
Of a stock mingling Scotch-Irish with a little English, the an- 
cestors came to New York and its vicinity shortly before and 
after the Revolution, acquired a farm near the Battery and 
otherwise prospered, so that their descendants needed no gainful 
occupation or search for a career, — a quality that bore with it a 
certain detachment from their environment and a consequent 
family concentration that furnished both attitude and material 
for the author. Thus the house of a widowed grandmother is 
evidently reproduced in The Portrait of a Lady, and an ancient 
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aunt quite as evidently reappears in The Aspern Papers. Sundry 
suggestions for character and action must have come from uncles 
who lived in Paris and recommended Rousseau's Confessions for 
children's reading, from aunts with long ringlets and dignified 
conservatism, and from sundry cousins, — a spoiled child who 
deliberately "made scenes," young men who led cotillions, and 
fashionable girls who loved clothes and jewelry. Sometimes the 
circle presented drama ready-made, as when a cousin, ex- 
perienced as the wife of an almost spectral perfection of plati- 
tude, so controlled a brother's property and character that 
another sister had later to teach him the uses of both. Another 
cousin, who showed a talent for sculpture, disintegrated morally, 
and died prematurely, plainly reappears in Roderick Hudson ; yet 
another quite as plainly suggests the hero of The Ambassadors. 
Neighbors, also, arid and formal, lavish and slipshod, together 
with sundry servants, had their suggestions. To the author's 
backward glance the New York circle of his youth appears, 
here as elsewhere, small and ingenuous, unformed and uncon- 
scious, without types or careers. 

Education for the well-to-do then began in New York and 
finished in Europe, with chief emphasis upon the foreign lan- 
guages. For the author there were first schoolmistresses, who 
wore ringlets and gloves, or were French and snappy. Later 
there was one genial and inspiring master and many others who 
made him think of Voltaire or Franklin ; of characters in Daudet, 
Cherbuliez, or Balzac ; or of plates from Cruickshank or Punch. 
Finally in England, Switzerland, and France there was a Scotch 
tutor who also taught Stevenson, a Fourierst establishment, and 
a College where he had Coquelin for a schoolfellow. In general 
his schooling, although constant, was desultory and rather vague, 
its procedure theoretically wasteful, but practically producing 
thorough enrichment in experience and practice in discrimi- 
nation. He afterward believed, as his brother disbelieved, that 
their early training was thoroughly fortunate. Incidently, their 
playgrounds were always small or entirely lacking, there was 
little exercise other than walking, and a good deal of illness. 

Outside of the family and the school there were mild exper- 
iments in churchgoing, a good deal of dancing-school, and a 
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suprising amount of the theatre, enough to enable the young 
spectators to compare the same actors in different parts, to 
study their enunciation, and to observe the reaction of the 
audience. The opera was not so frequented. The author's 
first books were illustrated, — Garvarni, Beranger with steel en- 
gravings, Nash's lithographed Mansions of England, and similar 
Heroines of Romance. He read the Abott and the Rollo books 
at home, Godey's Lady's Book at the dentist's, and promptly 
fell under the predominant spell of Poe, of Hawthorne, and 
later of the all-embracing atmosphere of the monthly instal- 
ments of Dickens with Cruickshank's pictures. His father's 
bookstore browsings introduced him to English books, and very 
early he went on to Balzac and the world of letters. Curtis, 
Godwin, Ripley, Dana, and Willis were familiars of the house- 
hold. Washington Irving first gave the elder James the news of 
Margaret Fuller's shipwreck. Thackeray joked the younger 
about his jacket and his small sister about her crinoline. Painting 
also was fairly represented in the social circle. The family had a 
marble statue and some pictures. Eyre Crowe painted the father, 
and there were many visits to exhibitions. The author was early 
allowed to roam and observe and converse, and he early began 
to convert everything into a product of his own, to assume 
imaginatively the situations and the consciousness of others, and 
to picture things other than as they were. Composition first 
appears in a projected cooperative romance, in attic plays which 
were oftener planned than produced, and in a written play-book 
with drawings of the scenes, the latter predominating in interest. 
Drawing was a constant occupation for both brothers and gave 
Henry James his first realization of the nature of representation 
and his initial belief in its superiority over actuality in interest, 
charm, and worth. 

Shortly after the birth of Henry James, in 1843, the family 
spent a years or two in Europe, then a year or two in Albany, 
and other years in hotels in or near New York. Then came 
an apartment on Fifth Avenue and a house on Fourteenth 
Street. They were essentially urban people, in spite of va- 
cations by the sea and visits up the Hudson. Relatives were 
always writing letters from Europe, the parents continually dis- 
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cussed and planned and the children continually dreamed of 
their return thither. When it came, the return was to some years 
in England, France, and Switzerland, beginning when the 
author was twelve, and even so early stirring him to character- 
istic realization of castles and peasants, villas and watering- 
places, landscapes, and architecture, of city streets, characters 
and costume, of race and type and social tone. 

At this point the substantial volume ends. It is greatly to 
be hoped that it will soon be followed by others continuing 
the narrative. Clyde Furst. 



The Abolitionist Crusade and Its Consequences. By Hilary A. 
Herbert. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This little book by ex-Secretary Herbert is in its way a model 
of temperate discussion of history by a participant or partisan 
of the issues involved. As a perfectly calm and urbane dis- 
cussion of the abolitionist movement by an ex-Confederate 
soldier, it sets a standard of reasonableness in the discussion of 
ticklish themes of history. Objections that no new sources have 
been consulted and that nothing has been added to the ac- 
cessible information on the subject, are met at the outset by the 
modest disclaimer of the venerable author that he has attempted 
little research. 

Mr. Herbert treats his subject almost as divorced from all 
other issues. He protests against the theory of the economic 
ground for the war. And so far from allowing that it was a 
struggle caused by cotton, he barely mentions cotton in con- 
nection with it Southern imperialism, the attitude of the 
radical pro-slavery men, the influence of ultra-conservative 
social ideas on the pro-slavery programme, and the necessity of 
the spread or death of slavery, are all ignored. From Colonel 
Herbert's point of view, the constitution is an unchangeable, 
almost superhuman authority, and the whole slavery question is 
a legal one. In other words, Colonel Herbert represents the 
typical Southern legal conception of history. Against the abo- 
litionists themselves, however, abhorrent as their programme is 
to him, he shows no rancor, but the calm opposition of a soldier. 



